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Impartially Examined.  — Þ 
- Conſtituent, to a 
= But if it is ſaid, wemuſt reſpe& them that ſent us = 7 
= 26 Why, ſo we mult alſo remember who called us iether. > ; . 
. 5 Mr. Foes Greviie' s Speech on the Subſidy, = EB 


Ain ME, and my, Power to call Parliaments, And it is 0 5 8 
in my Power to determine the ſame, it is in my Power to, 7, 
3 or eee er, 5 done in the ſame. © „ 
| delivered by Sir Ed d. Coke, their Speaker. FA 
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E following paper w was written 


the preſent parliament; at a time when the 
5 jen of i it was the common topic of converſation, 
and hardly ary thing elſe was to 158 read 1 en mar 
| papers. 8 

The publication of i it bow, may perhaps be les 
neceſlary than it was then: at that time many, I 
believe, were inconſiderately led to a notion theß 
did not underſtand. They have had time to cool * 
and reflect, and ſeeing | the conſequences of their haſty 
engagements, may be appriſed of the folly of hem, 
and mean to purſue them no farther : to fuch it will 
not be unwelcome, as it offers their apology by. 

leading them to conviction. To ſuch as have not, it 
may probably offer ſomething to induce them before 


they go farther, to conſider what they are about: 


and if they cannot be perſuaded to 'recede and 
recant, yet to temper their zeal with ſome ſhew of 


5 modeſty and diſeretion. By either, your — 1 
may be relieved from the. diſagreeable taſk of en- 4 
| aging i in. eh, 9 N * 4 


ago, before the iſſding of writs to ſummon - 
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3 pry Slee: be ever 2 8 you may happen | 
to be unpopular, and thence, in many reſpects, incapa- 


ble of doing to thoſe very people the good you intend. 

That oy! intend well is apparent, from ſteps you 
bar already taken nothing can promiſe fairer than 
the "ry ſhewn. to wo men not long ſince, very 
impoliticly, diſgraced. * It gives us room to hope, that 


pride will neither hurry you into bad meaſures, nor 


poſillanimity deter you from good ones. 


However the people of this nation may have "A . 


repreſented, I will take upon me to ſay, that la man 
who knows how to govern, will always find it eaſy to 
govern them: chere is, I rhuſt own, in ſome of the 
= +: on claſſes, a factious and very reſtleſs ſpirit, that, 

thout ſeaſgnable check, may one time or other 
endanger the conſtitution: but in ſuch as are fit to 
take the lead in any- important enterprize, (there is 
not, I-believe; a man in the kingdom, whoſe heart 
is not affectionately loyal, and who, both by intereſt 
arid principle, is not Fe attached 5 the a. 

gtution. 3 

"Your excellency is therefore to expect a Seh 
wa ready concurrence in all meaſures which May 
tend to promote his majeſty's real intereſt, the-; d 


vantage of, the nation, ang the. honour of your un 


adminiſttation. 1 

The diſtant and very bende tation I move in, 

gives me no opportunity, tho' I have taken. the 

überty of writing to you, to ſay much of you. I 

ſhall: 8 only add, that to aſſiſt in making your 

adminiſtration both eaſy, and. Pleaſant, was Ro ther 
1 


che. holt, nor the leaſt of my motives. for publiſhing 


This paper; and tho! uncourtly, i. in Ane een the 
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| Y the time you have got to the end of theſe le tters, on 
. . 


will know as much of me as Ido of you: 1. e. withe | 
A out any - perſonal acquaintance,.you will judge of my 
principles, temper and ablilities, as I de of yours, from the 
productions of. your pen: the only difference will be, that 
you muſt make allowances for the involuntary imperieQions 
of a firſt rude eſſay for little inaccuracies (perkaps) in ſpel- 


lng, which a critic in grammar may toe probably ſpy, and 
| fuck incorrectneſs of ſtyle as every man is ſubject to, h 
writes on as he thinks without reviſing : for matter oF 
n 2 I ſhall offer no apology, and am careleſs: of 
CEE — ß {2 ond dy On oriig eras Sr 5 
If you aſk; why to you: rather than te many others, who 
| have told their opinions with the ſame freedom? I; anſwer 
honeſtly, becauſe I believe you are ſincere, that when you 
' have openly, eſpouſed a cauſe, you never want zeal to defend 
it., and have beſides, ſufficient attainments of capacity and 
From the importance of the queſtion, the hurry and 
beat by which it has been bandied, it is become neceſſary to 
baue it ſtrictly canvaſſed, and fairly debated. The applica» 
tion therefore to you is only a call, to open the. treaſures. of 


4 by 


your knowledge, and to diſplay the powers of your lo: 


quence. This, I preſume, will give no offence; from yojirtt 
candour and good temper, I expect a fair hearing; that 
freedom and good manners on my fide will meet with equal - 


returns. I write only for conviQtion ; for my own, for , 


and for my, coutrymens in general. If my. own follows, 
© ſhall: quickly..cecant,: if yours or theirs, a ſervice will be 
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' The ſlate of the queſtion between us is this : W. Is a bill 


c for the limitation of the duration of parliaments in this 


4 kingdom, at this time, neceſſary, expedient, or adviſe- 
„able?“ you'll not quarrel with it becauſe it is in words of 
your own, taken from one of your advertiſements in the 


weekly papers. 


In compliance with the requiſition of your conſtituents, 


: you have already engaged to uſe your be/? means to procure 
it, and have freely told us, that you are perfectly ſenſible of 


the reaſonableneſs, legality and loyalty of the teſſ, propoſed. 
—— $0 that here are three plain points to reaſon upon, and 


fo far (I obſerve it to your honour) there is nothing immodeſt 


or offenſive. For by beſt means I preſume. that you 


mean only ſuch as are reaſonable, legal and loyal, and all 


ſuch will ever have mine and every honeſt man's ſuffrage and 
conſent : but that blunt injudicious, and, I will ſay, inſolent 
peremptorineſs i in ſome advertiſements: I have read, is not 


to be digeſted. | For were it legal (as indeed it is not) to tell 
my ſovereign to his face, that unleſs he will compliment 
me with the ſurrender of his prerogative,” I will uſe ever 

means in my power to diſtreſs him in his government, i | 
neither reaſonable nor loyal: and this you will: allow 


the language of ſome advertiſements, which ſay they will 
vote for no money. bill till a law to _ ee is firſt 


obtained. 


One een who e to ſtand vpon his own a 
d) 


(tho? they don't ſeem to be the beſt ſupporters 1 in the world) 
| talks loud in this ſtrain : him I had once in my eye to call 
to account; but finding he flew at ſuch high game, and with 
ſcurrilous inſult had declined an abler antagoniſt, I thought 
it might be better to let him alone: was he a. match for 
the man he had challenged, in the hands 0 ſuch. a I 
What had become of a ſtripling like me? 


But not to detain you with other mens . 4 am 


to obſerve that even you have been too incurious in the 


e of your terms, which, from the accurate Dr. Lucas, 
not expect: had you called this teſt conti tutional, as 


_ is a modern cant word which rarely expreſſes any idea, 
a field for controverſy for the entertainment of ſuch as 


delight in Jogomachier had atleaſt been opened; but by calling 
it legal and loyal, if you are not barred f going further 
vou will de ſadly diſtreſſed for proof; to prove: its legality 


ſome law or cuſtom muſt be alleged; without that it will 

be idle to attempt it; and if there be one already, there i " 
no reaſon to call for a new one. Reaſon with ever ſo much 

OC | ſha 9 8 4 


; Paget 
4 * 


ſharpneſs and ingenuity, it will not do, it muſt be enactet 
before it will be legal. Now in all the muſty volumes 
which I have run over, I can find no trace or appearance 

of any ſuch thing; if you in your more laborious reſearches 

have found one, produce it I pray you, it will be very material 
in the caſe; but I doubt you have found it as I have, that 
the antient manner of calling, convening and holding parlia- 


ments are all expreſly againſt the opinion. e 
As to the loyalty of this teſt, how is that to be madlde 
out ? Is it conſiſtent with the ſtate of the crown, with his 
majeſty's juſt and legal prerogative, or have you conſulted, and 
are you properly informed, how far it may be agreeable to his 
will and pleaſure ? Theſe things may, and, I believe, are with 
too many, matters of very ſlight conſideration; but till they 
are known and aſcertained, it will be ridiculous to call it 
loyal: profeſſions of loyalty I well know are common; when 
no ſuch thing is intended, they have been uſed heretofore by 
men actually in rebellion againſt their prince. But we, fir, 
F truſt, live in better times, and may reaſonably hope, how- 
ever our words may be unguarded, that our affections are 
yet chaſte; at leaſt that the enemies of Dr. Lucas will never 
find any inconſiſtency of this nature to charge to his ac- 
Theſe ſlight ſtriftures upon your manner of ſetting out, 
will not, I truſt, be thought impertinent; but as you ſeem 
to be fo well aſſured that your ſenſe of the matter is right, 
a farther eclairciſſement will be neceſſary: I begin therefore 
with affirming in full contradiction to you, and all thoſe who; 
have declared on the ſame ſide of the queſtion. That the 
ſcheme” propoſed is an innovation, and a dangerous innova- 
tion, that would change the conſtitution in an eſſential part, 
and render it ſomething (I know not what) quite different. 
from what it — been, is, or ought to be. . 


From this view people who give themſelves time to think, 
may be led to conſider firſt, what right the ſubjects of this king-- 
dom have, either to demand or to propoſe ſuch an alteration. 
And I diſtinguiſh thus in the uſe of theſe terms, becauſe 1 
find in vulgar acceptation a right of propoſing is thought to 

© bp 


be equivalent to a right of demanding. 


0 


--2dly, What likelihood can ariſe that a prince in his ſenſes, 
unleſs it is crammed down his throat, will ever conſent to- 
ſwallow fuch a pill: his majeſty, tho* not yet grey with 
experience in governing, is not in his nonage; and witk ſo 
little art or pains uſed to gild, and recommend it, they might 
preſume it will hardly go down: he muſt ſee, I doubt not, 
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hath already ſeen, that in its neceſſary. 1 it may 


ſttrip him of all his prerogative, may wnking him and make 
even the ſucceſſion in his family pretarious, without the for- 


mality of transferring it to another, without even the i inva- 


ſion of a 8 As for my 0wn. part, did I even like 


the thi would bdviſe 8. little more cautious proceding, 
and not Him fo rudely at firſt, when, with leſs, under- 
ſtanding than we all knem he has, he muſt of courſe be a 
little fqueamith, and without any appetite for ſuch potions. 
Jam, Sir, charitable enough to believe, that multitudes | 
now enatnoured with the notion, have never ſo much as 
dreamt of this conſequence, not knowing how from ſuch. 
cauſes, events of the kind have former ly. followed; they, have, 
nv apptehenſian of danger, but they are to. be adviſed and 
warned, and here is an attempt to open their eyes, to 


| awaken - their ſenſes, by colleging; their ſcattered powers: 8 1 


reaſon and reflection 
In our: mother county; were a ſcheme of this kind to 


come under conſideration, the debate I confeſs would have 


a ſhorter iſſue; there the expediency alone would come into 
queſtion, having precedents to go upon, the rights could 
not be controverted. Here they ate againſt it, we were never 
in poſſeſſion, no claim of right can be pretended, except in 
the imagination, that people have a right to demand every 
thing which they have power. te extort. This wild raving, 
of political phrenſy; ſome brains ſeem to be ſeized with; 
for ſuch the diſapline of bedlam is fitter than reaſon; If. | 


there be any who can talk thus, and at the ſame time think 


they are not mad, I ſhall only. modeſtly adviſe. them, to cal- 


cCulate their power before they ſet oute before they begin 10 
think where and in what ĩt may end. 


. Our: conſtitution, it is true, in moſt things,. has taken 'the 


| ſame turn, and eu e upon the model of England, 


hence a right is ibly preſumed to imitate and follow 


them in all things; but altho? we be children of the fame | 
father, we are but as younger brothers; the reaſon in 


many caſts. is not the ſame, in ſome, what is good: for them 5 
might be bad for us. There are many caſes too, and I fear 


this may be one of them, wherein we ſhall. not be thought 
intituled to, nor allowed equal privilege, and wherein it may 

neither be prudent nor ſafe to proceed without previouſly con- 

ſulting, how far they may be inelinetl to favour our preten- 


ſions. Are we independent? go on, ——Have we bulk and 


| Subſtance to ſet-up for ourſelves Fred your h | 


and at- firſt beat of Een we will all ow pi it; gon 


we do live and can live only under their protection, our 
wifeſt courſe will probably be, to endeavour to preſerve the 
privileges we have, as long as we are eaſy and feel no oppreſ- 
ſion, to keep ourſelves quiet, where there is no ſore or pain 
medicines are ſuperfluous, generally hurtful, always dange- | 
Tous, and you, fir, are too ſkilful and too honeſt a phyſician 
to adviſe tampering to. clients in health, 6... 
Of thoſe who have been inſtruQed and ſpirited up to de- 
mand and infiſt upon this teſt, . do you, fir, believe, that 
there is one in a hundred, who if aſked, could give any ac- 
count, when or by what means this change in the conſtitu- 
tion firſt obtained in England? Or, do they at all know, what 
the uſes and conſequences of it there have been? You: 
can tell them, and pardon me, fir, if I fay you ought. to 
have teld them, before you complied with their requiſition, 
that it is a new upſtart invention, no part of our antient 
conſtitution.— That in the days of our fathers parlia- 
ments were called ad libitum Principit; when he wanted 
ſome aid to ſupply the neceſſities of government, when 
wars abroad, rebellions at home, hoſtile invaſions, or 
other occaſions too ſtubborn for his power, made ſuch 
meetings neceſſary.—— That antientiy they were not aſſem 
bled for the occaſions of mirth and jollity, or to find out 
ſomething for themſelves to do; not to ſearch for grievances 
before they were complained of, much leſs to make them 
but to conſult De arduis regni negotiis, upon ſuch matters,” 
as were propounded to them, to give government weight 
and ſtability, and when they exceeded the acknowledged 
ends of their inſtitution, were eaſily checked and brought 
back to their duty. The prince who granted the privilege, 
| preſcribed the bounds and regulated the uſe. 135 
Upon theſe matters much light and inſtruction may yet 
be had; you had no intereſt, and thence no inclination, per- 
haps, to undeceive them: allow one then to uſurp the pro- 
vince, to be their monitor by a brief hiſtorical deduction, to 
point out in What way the conſtitution grew up to its preſent 
admired and happy form. VVV 
It is to me, ſir, matter rather of mirth and ab than 
pl ſeridus reflection, to bear party writers pertly diſcarit- _ 
ing upon the antiquity of our conſtitution, and vainly la- 
bouring to trace it thro? the dark and almoſt fabulous ſtories 
of our Saxon king. ms ee 


_ © Wittengemots or Folkmates were no more parliaments, than 5 
a ſenatus tonſultum was a Plebiſcitum; or you might as well 
_  fay, that a child in a cradle and ſwadling cloths, was an 


q 7 


- fo 


g 


— 
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adult, and full grown man. Of ſuch councils before the” 
conqueſt, there is no teſtimony to befound, that will bear 
arguing upon. A king of the Weſt Saxons cauſing all bis 
fatherhood, alder men, and wiſeſt. commons, with the godlymen, to 
conſult of weighty matters, is by no means a proof in point. 
The word was not known or in uſe before Hen. 3. and 2 8 


in the phraſeology of lord Coke, it is derived from one's 


ſpeaking their mind, it 15 ry! not of Saxon but of en 

extraction. 5 
To look for PRE polar aſeuthlies in feudal: erer 

ments, and expect to find them there, is an idle attempt. 


You might as wiſely ſearch for the proofs and ſanctions of 


religious liberty, among the canons of eccleſiaſtical coun- 
cils. All the European governments from the diſſolution 
of the Roman empire, down to the 15th century, were in- 
dubitably ariſtocratical; till the vaſſalage which grew out of 


knights! ſervices was at an end, fuch. privilege. as yu? com- x : 


mons now enjoy was. impoſſible. ä 5 
Men who read hiſtory as they do romances, to: ert : 
themſelves with heroical exploits in fieges and battles; may” 


read till dome's-day: without ſeeing where ſuch things began 


or ended, and ſo go on talking for ever about what they do 
not underſtand: but from the certainty. of this, an obſerva- 
tion offers too ſtriking to have eſcaped your notice, viz. 
That all or moſt of the 'Conceſſions ® made by our Britiſh 
monatchs ſince the conqueſt, by which the power of the 
commons was ſo enlarged as. to make a 3d eſtate, and laid 
the baſis of our political builders to work upon, were in truth 
parts of a ſcheme laid oy: the Oey 1 to break the 5 
potner of the barons. | 

After repeated frogles, to emancipate themſelves, they 
ſaw no way but by raiſing up a rival power, whence'it is that 
moſt of the privileges which the commons ever roman of 
were from the wiſeſt and beſt of our princes, it was a work 
of time, and tho“ it met with frequent and long interrup- 
tions from the rancorous and bloody conteſts between the 


. W of Vork and Lancaſter, we may: ſee i it e _ 


„ When "Te 1 tf. told his: ieee 1 their 

were the conceſſions of kings, his predeceſſors; they e 7 
haughtineſs, that they were their Birib- rigbi; which at that time 
was not true, for thoſe privileges were not then confirmed by law: 
in his ſon's time by the petition, of right, they were, and ſince to 
claim them as a birth-right, is proper and n 3 but this, 
can't TIE applied. to 2 ole before us. 1 

Whey 


1 


1 44d . 


vancing from the beginning of Hen. 3. down to Hm, 7, who 
completed and gave it the finiſhing hand. He, the moſt poli- 
tic by far of all our kings, ſeems firſt to have apprehended 
the true method of putting an end to that intolerable barrier 
againſt regal power, the power of the barons; but his wiſdom 

went farther, when he had done enough, he knew how and 
when to ſtop. It is generally ſuppoſed, very injuriouſſy I 
think, and without any foundation, That the indulgence of 
that ſordid paſſion of avarice was the ſpring of this prince's 
conduct.“ My lord Bacon was the parent of this miſtake.; * 
by accumulating wealth, and enlarging his demeſnes, he had 


a greater and much nobler aim, it was undoubtedly to make 


the crown independent, that as he had effeQually ſubdued 
and broke the power of his nobles, having nothing longer to 
apprehend from that quarter, he meaned to ſtand upon his 
own bottom, without dependence or obligation to either: 
and I may ſubmit it to your judgment, whether the ſame 
frugality and good oeconomy, in his ſon and ſucceſſor, under 
that immenſe acceſſion of wealth, which at the diſſolution of 
the abbies and monaſteries might all have been ſeized into 
his own hands, would not have perpetuated the power of 
Erigliſh monarchs, and intailed ſlavery upon their. ſubjeQs, 
in ſpight of any efforts to redeem them.  ' © _ 
When the commons were firſt ſummoned to parliament, 
is a point in hiſtory ſtill very doubtful ; In the preſent con- 
troverſy not very material to determine. But that the pow- 
er of ſevying taxes only by conſent of parliament was not 
till Hen. 3. anno. regni. 21. · is out of diſpute: before that 
it was arbitrarily in the prince; no hiſtorian of credit gives 
it an earlier date. It does not however ſeem to have been 
clearly ſettled 'till the 25. Edw. iſt. In a parliament held 
by the regents in his abſence to make, up the quatrel between 
him and his nobles, &c. a large aid was granted, and then, 
it was enacted, that no manner of tax ſhould: be thence 
forward raiſed or levied; without common conſent and free- 
will of archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, knights, burgef- 
en ee... HD 318 5. nat 
3 e 3 „ Fe SLE 1.4 79 NPI 
-* This ſame lord could, however, ſay, © That belike he thought to 
leave bis fon ſuch à kingdom, and ſuch a maſs of treaſure, as be might 
_ chuſe bis greatneſs where he 2would.” —But this has been overlooked, 
_ whilſt what he ſaid of his avarice, has always been deſcanted, — 
and inſiſted on. It is odd, indeed, to ſee a point like this, fo lightly 
touched by ſo maſterly a hand. VVV 


* 


F- +22 112 | 
Let it „be bed, that about the cloſe of tha "reign, ve 

| firſt hear of protefls againſt any of the king's ings. 
About the year 1300, ſays Mr. Voltaire, “ the Engliſh 
parliament aſſumed a new form. It did ſo; but when he 
adds, very near the "fame di it noto wears, he ſhews his 
isnorance. There was ſtill à great deal to be done to make 
it the ſame. But in faying, that Edward the firſt gave 

weight to the lower houſe to balance” the power of the 
barons, he is certainly right; and yet in a remark upon the 
fame era; he is wrong again, by telling you, that the En- 

gliſh did not then underſtand the limits of their king's: pre- 
rogatives, or the privileges of parliament: the latter in- 
deed are flill unintelligible, becauſe they bave never been 
defined; but the fortner were then thoroughly | underſtood, = 
| ot they were more and greater than they are at preſent. 
8 The firſt inſtance of the commons repreſentatives; 2 
being Falled' to parliament, was in the 4 h of this king: 
and was then by four knights from each county, and not as 
now by two. This is ſaid to have been a ſcheme of the (earl NS 

: of Leieeſter's, WO had then the king in captivity: his 855 

| cotemporary ' peers exclaimed againſt it as 4 gn in- 

novation; they did net however make then à ſeparate 

fan, or "ww eſtate, but were incorporated with 0 lords. 1 * 

The firſt inftance of the commons ſeparating from /the 
lords, and making a diſtin&@ ' houſe by themſelves, was net 
before the öh of Edward the 3d, anno 1332. The cha- 
rater of the prince, his power and policy are well known, 
and by his thus creating a third eſtate; the foregoing ob- 
ſetvation is confirmed. Still e the commons were 

Without a ſpeaker.. 

This cuſfem of ehuſing a ſpeaker biene an. 13775 
the iſt of Richard ad. Before that, as ſoon as the king's | 
chancellor by x ſpeech had opened the occaſion, of their 
meeting, t the way was for the commons to retire and pe- 

tition the king for à conference. with the lords and pre- 

_ Jaws, when by joint concorrence, and not by the commons 
ſeparately, the aids were granted: which done, they preſent- 
ee their petitions, and received anſwers in a ee ways 
or tbe ting willeth, or will be adviſed, &C. 85 

In a parliament held 'anno 2300 {Hen. 4) che commons 
took. "upon, them. to e OE it. was not he Wu mo | 

"$5 nit | „ 5 

. Gen. iſt "of Redde⸗ 

I The impolitic 1 was wo. e to n tis | pre- | 
cedeat to the merits of an election. 
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«. ſibered ? But the king ſmartly replied, “ That there | 
« never was amy ſuch uſe known,” that they ſhould firſt go 
through all their buſineſs, which ordenance the king intended 


s tom to grant ſubſidies before their petitions bad been an- 1 | 


not to alter: whente may be obſerved, both how ready men 


are to ſtretch privileges which have once been granted, and 
ho little authority there is for the modern cuſtom of faci- 
10 the firſt parliament of Richard 2d, the commons, we 
read, did petition the king, that a parliament might be 
C held in a convenient place once in a year. To redreſs 
* delays in ſuits, and end cauſes where judges were of 
“ different opinions.” And the ſame parliament incon- 
ſiſtently enough prayed, ** that another might not be called 
tc till a year after that time.“ Againſt this the lords 
roſe up as on an invaſion F prerogative, and they were an- 
ſwered from the throne, ** that the former ſtatutes made 


Jer that purpoſe ſhould be kept.” The dread of a new tax 


— * 


ſuming, the reaſon of the former. 


was the reaſon of the latter, and a growing ſpirit of aſ- 
In the 10th of this king, we read of a remonſtrance 
of parliament, ſetting forth, That by antient conſtitutiun, 
the king ought to aſſemble once @ year unto his Parliament. 
This is only te be found in old Knyghton, the canon of 
Leiceſter, and how he came by it, no ſubſequent hiſtorian 
has ever been able to diſcover. Parliamentary records are 
all filent about it, and the meſſages and ſpeeches which 
be tells you paſſed upon the occaſion, are in ſuch language 

as no ſubject did or dared to uſe to his ſovereign in thoſe 

days: the authors of the parliamentary hiftory, give 
it up as a forgery, and ſuppoſe it might have been penned 
by the archbiſhop of canterbury, who was then a fierce 
oppoſer of the court, and by him ſent to Knyghton to be 
inſerted in his hiſtory : however that was, every thing 
done in this parliament againſt prerogative, was in another, 
nine years after, reverſed and annulled': whence, ſays an 
hiſtorian , may be obſerved, that parliamentary proceed- = 
ings are as uncertain when managed by popular fattions as by 
cours , c len 

In the 7th of Hen. 4. a parliament by three prorogations 
was held on for near a whole year. Which by ſome wri- 
ters is cenſured as a ſtretch of prerogative, inconſiſtent. with 
the uſage. of parliament; and it is odd to ſee Rapin and Pryn 
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taking 
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taking contrary ſides in the queſtion, each againſt his avow- 
ed principle. But the fact was not as the former has 
ſtated it. The parliament was not kept on ay to tire or 
force them into the king's demand; for there was no .de- 
mur againſt the aid, which in this partiament was given 
much ſooner than ordinary; on the very day the commons 
preſented their ſpeaker ; and the complaint ' againſt prero- 
gative for keeping them ſo long together, was on account 
of the damage to the commonalty. The expences of the 
repreſentatives, for which at the end of the ſeſſion they 
always had their writs, being almoſt equal in value to the 
ſum demanded for the ſubſidy, attendance on parliament 85 8 
was at that time oftener declined than courted: the anxiety, 
ſays a late hiſtorian , with which our anceſtors endeavoured 
to get free from ſitting in parhament, is ſurpaſſed only by that 
with which their Hoſterity ſolicit to be admitted there. In 
Richard the 2's reign, it was found neceſſary, to make a 
lau, for every perſon, to whom it belonged, to obey ſum- 
mons to parliament, or elſe to be fined' or amerced, &c. 
In the 1ſt of Hen. 5. the act was made, which ordained, 
that none ſhould be clioſen knights of the ſhire who were 
not reſident in the county the day the writ of ſummons was 
dated. Nor any choſen burgeſſes hut ſuch as were citizens, 
/ townſmen, &c. This ſeems to have been another ſtroke at 
the barons: how little it has been ſince obſerved we all know, 
and that in reſpect of moſt boroughs it is impoſſible. ; 
The next remarkable alteration was by that ever memo- | 
: able act of the 8th or gth of Hen. 6. which confined the 
right of voting at elections, to freeholders of 40s. || 
To judge properly of this, the words of the a& ſhould be. 
recited. . ** Whereas knights of the ſhire had of late been 
ee choſen by outrageous and exceſſive numbers of people, 
«and of ſmall ſubſtance. For the future, the ſaid knights 
<& ſhall be. elected in every county by people dwelling and 
« reſident in ſaid cqunties, whereof every one ſhall have in 
ee lands or tenements to the value of 40 8. by: the. Fear at 
* leaſt above all charges, &c. N = 
I find writers are divided about the primary. intent, of. his: 
| law: what it was, we can judge at this diſtance only by. 
- reaſoning upon circumſtances; in my judgment, it was plain- 
* ee to leſſen the influence of. the nne 1 e it 


5 n 


8 Robertson s biſk. of Sandes 5 
That the 40 8. ſhould be frechold, was rot declared wil the 5 
roth of this king. ET EA 
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was promoted and obtained by court influence; is preſumed 
from the following reaſons. 1. From the exceſſive ſums 
granted, this parliament ſeems to have been intirely devoted 
to the court, they granted (ſays my hiſtorian) as if they could 
not be tired with granting money. 2. From the privilege 
granted in this parliament to the clergy, viz. that the biſhops 
and inferior clergy, coming to attend their ſervice in parlia- 
ment, ſhould have the ſame privilege in regard to the pro-; 
tection of their ſervants, as the peers of the realm. 3. From 
the frequent votes of credit in this reign. . 8 
But whatever the intent of the law was, the queſtion ari- 
ſing from it of greateſt importance to be decided now, is, 
whether from the reaſon aſſigned in the preamble, there is 
not at this day, a neceſſity for keeping up to the ſpirit of it, 
BY ALFERING, THE QUALIFICATION ; to make the eſti- 
mate and determine the quantum, at which it ſhould now be 
ſettled, will be beſt done by conſidering the different prices 
of proviſions, near that period and the preſent, of which you 
will ſee ſome account at the end of this letter. 
In Edward the 4th's time, you have a demonſtrative proof, 
of what the king's. prerogative in reſpect of calling and con- 
vening parliaments was: he by five different prorogations, 
continued one for near two years and a half; perceiving, pro- 
bably, that parliaments were getting a head, and gaining 
power too faſt; he choſe, as he once declared he would, 4 
live as well as he could without them, to which purpoſe, he 
not only contrived that new way of raiſing money by benevo- 
lence, but ſeized the temporalities of biſhoprics, and traded 
in foreign merchandiſe. -  __ NE EE eg, 
Through the remainder of this reign, nothing more is to 
be obſerved pertinent to our ſubject, that deſerves our notice, 
nor in the ſucceeding one of Richard the 3d. _ _ 
In the 7th of Hen. 7. the moſt remarkable alteration hap- 
pened then; in my lord Bacon's words, the gate was ſet open 
and wide for men to ſell and mortgage their lands. without fine 
for alienation. Hence the power of the commons, without 
farther affiſtance from the crown, made way for itſelf. The 
balance of property, drew after it the balance of. power; by 
ſlow yet by ſure advances, it roſe in about a century and a 
half, from a ſtate of vaſſalage, to a ſtate of ſuperiority and 
independency. Henry, as I have obſerved, did not mean 
the thing, and inſtead of advancing under his fon, it re- 
ceived ſuch a check from the parliament's ſervility, as gave 
little reaſon to any friend of liberty, to hope that it might 
ever revive; after making the king's proclamations 3 
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lent to acts of parliament, what could they look for, but in- 
terminable ſlavery? | 
With Mr. Rapin, I agree, * That the diviſions N 
religion were the grounds of this monarch's power. The 
revenues of the church were the bait, and wicked and pre- 
poſterous as he was, had he been ten times more ſo, to ſhare 

in the ſpoil they would have indulged his humour. 

In this ſtate, finding parliaments ſo complaiſant, he ſeviiti | 
to have been fond of them ; in his five firſt years, there were - 
no leſs than four, and in bis ſixth year he called another, in 
which it was ordered, that if any member left the houſe, and 
returned home without leave of the ſpeaker, he ſhould loſe 
his wages . 

This parliament was held on by prorogation to 1326 an 

after the diſſolution - of it, it was en years more before 

another was called, —in which interval, many arbitrary mea- 

ſures of raiſing money were uſed. 

In the r 4th year of his reign, another was called, where 
cardinal Woolſey, with a ſplendid train, and all his trappings, 

went to the houſe of commons, and by a long ſpeech, en- 
deavoured to haften the ſupply ; the commons debated, 7 

the king being told, that they made difficulty of granting 

he faid to Mr. Edward Montague, a member of great in : | 


| 2 He man, will they not ſuffer 45 bjIl to paßt, and 155 
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hand on his head, get my bill d by to-morrow, or elſe 

to-morrow, 'this head e ' yours ſhall off. de ee was, 
that the bill. did immediately paſs. = 
After this, he did not calf another for ſix or Teven years 
more, which held on by different prorogations: he at laſt 
diſſolved it, and in the year 1537, called a new one, in which 
paſſed that famous act for 5 07 at the prerogative alteady 

mentioned; this parliament, by different prorogations, _ to 
the year 1541. In 1542, a new one was called, on occaſi on 
of the divorce of lady Cath. Howard: the ſame met inn ed; ; 
and. 44, when his title of king of Ireland, ' was _Cconfir 3 


Wo. my here be aoted, for the mubrmötlon of oed as knew he 

what is here meaned by wages, that they were levied by the ſheriff, 
that the oldeſt writs for knights wages extant, ate the 28th, 29th, 1 
and zad of Edw. iſt. The firſt ſtarute concerning them, is the 12th 
of Richard 24. that the lewying of knights expences, band br, as hath: 
Been uſed before this time. The wages in Edw, gth's time were 4.8. 

a day, for knights of the ſbire, and 28. fas burgaſſs beſides. he, 
charges of A comi 8 of 5 $$ perſon that: 


received theſe wages was Andrew el, m ger for. the town, of, 7 
my he cod In Ann's | time. 3 * ü iS 


N 
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failing to rait moe by 
5 was his laſt/ nit o en 29 0! Belag vio F 
In all this time; then let nie aſæ . Where was the conſtitu- 
tion We now boaſt of? In the beginnitig of the 1th century, 
u perceive it dann g. In the beginning of the 18th, long 
efore it had reached its: meridian, you ſe u dark elend over - 
ſpread it, thro? which one ray of its luſtre had ſcarce p aw r 


* 
, 


to break. It 1 have been in the brains of ſome, and in 
the hearts of oth | | not 

cuſtomo; ſo little; that had not the weakneſs which antends 
every minority, and the fears and ineſinations of the protector 


ers, but plainly it was not in ouf lausor 


SOMERSET, given ſome turn in its fauvour; had not Mak Y 


too, by reſtitutions, io the church and new foundations of 
monaſteries, left the revenues of the crown in a very low'in- - 


cumbered ſtäte; (for as good a queen as Elizabeth was, ima 


reign of 44 years, the people of England might have beer 
ſo habituated to ſlavery, as hardly to deſire to throw off the 
yoke) 4% eee exerting the generous ſpirit of 


liberty, tho? ſo many and ſo glaring under her two imme 


diate ſucceſſors, might all have paſſed unregarded: Mary; 


indeed, for a while revived the cuſtom of annuaf parliaments, 


contriving to have none but catholies returned, no wonder 
ſhe was fond of them; but Elizabeth: in the ſpace of 44 


years, held but 9 parliaments that we read of, * and the 
watchfulneſs' with which ſhe guarded prerogative, and the 
ſturdineſs with which ſne maintained it) give little reaſon to 
think, that the ſhackles ſhe wore, were very pleaſing. Nu- 
merous circumſtances however, conſpired to make her court 


and wiſh to preſerve the affections of her ſubſects. She was 


miſtreſs but of a part of the iſland, in the other, had a dan- 


e e eee eee e ee e . pre we 
powers in Europe, and abetted by a formidabſe party in the 


a 


| bowels of her own flate, kept her in continual anxiety about 


her on ſafety. | Ireland was totally alienated, and if ſhe” 
had not in many reſpects courted a ſet of people, viz. the 


. puritans, whom ſhe never loved, her ſituation muſt have 
been very precarious, Hence the gate whichier grandfather” 

had opened, grew wider and wider every day, and before the 

cloſe of her reign, the buttance of property was ſo great in 


favour of the commons, that it was Tidiculous to think, that 


ever things could be brought back to the ſtate in which her 
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5 father 


re 
: 1540 for a ſupply, which had another ſeſſion in 1547; und 
thi 
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| artet them; which was what James the 0. had n 


Tb only apo to be made for him, was, that he dis; 
not know what the-Englifh conſtitution was, at the time he 
—— to the crown. The change made by the alienation of 
lands, had deen attempted i in Scotland, it is true, under James 
the iſt. of that kingdom, in imitation. of what he had ſeen. 
practiſed in England, 10 provide (ſays the hiſtorian) 4 
counlerpoiſe to the great power of the barons, but had not ob- 
tained. Scotland was, when he left it, ſtill ſubject to the 
vaſſalage of knights ſervices from feudal tenures, &c. and he 
imagined, perhaps, to ſind England in the ſame ſtate. + In 
his ſpeech at opening the ſeſſion in 1620, he told them, ber 
dt his firſt. coming, = knew not the ſlate of this land. 

In this reign of 23 years, four parliaments only were called; J 
the practice went in the accuſtomed manner, they were con⸗ 
tinued, prorogued and diſſolved ad Libitum Principis, without 
any remonſtrance or complaint: meeting with nothing there- 

fore in the hiſtory of it, which immediately relates to my 

fubject, you might think it impertinent to trouble you with 

remarks upon the general occurrences, which gave occaſion 

to the partial and unjuſt cenſures of Rapin, Roger Coke and 
ethers, who either inadvertently or malicioufly, have upon 

| — credit, been at great pains to blacken the charaQer of 

this prince The more impartial writers of parliamentary 
hiſtory, baving fairly detected and judiciouſſy cenſured mein i 
ſlanderous miſrepreſentations, and to them I refer you. - 

Here a new and amazing ſcene opens, anno 16. Car.” 1. 
That moſt extraordinary act paſſed, which after a palpable 

| falſehood; aſſerted in the preamble of it, . That parliaments 
ought to be beld ante in every year, for therredreſs of grievances; 
goes on and enacts, . That if a L be not ſummoned 
s and aſſembled before the f September in every year, 
<- then a parliament ſhall a ds and be held on the 2d 
cc. Monday in November following. — That if the lord chan- 
| 3 <..cellor ſhall fail to iſſue out writs purſuant io the directions 
<..of this act, then ; the peers of the realm ſhall meet at the 
| cc uſual place, 2. they or any 12 ot more, ſhall iſſue out 
<< .writs in the king's name. That in caſe of default by peets, 
<,the ſheriffs, mayors, c. ſhall cauſe elections to be made 
Fand in their delyult, the pre = ons and oi 
7 371 „ e 453 143 73 22 7 
. Roben los hiſtory of wary „„ 
It was Vi he ing of his, That he a parli: 


| 5 Which otherwi could never. have N . 
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4% in ſuch ſhall proceed, as if writs of ſummons. had been 
t duly iſſued. That no parliament ſhall be diſſolved or 
te prorogued within $0. days after the time appointed for 
their meeting, nor adjourned within 50 days but by con- 
0 ſent of either houſe reſpectively, who may appoint eacli 
*;; how e ok oo og: 
By this act, the crowti was diveſted of all prerogative, and 
the weakneſs of the prince who conſented. to it, is to me 
more unaccountable than the wickedneſs of thoſe who con- 
I bave ſomewhere ſeeri it obſerved, that by this law no 
more however was intended, than that in every three years 
there ſhould be one ſeſſion, which after ſuch long intermiſſion; 
and ſuch abrupt diſſolutions as the two laſt had been, might be 
thought not unreaſonable. I have not ſeen the ſtatute at 
length, ſo cannot preciſely anſwer as to this ; but 1 confeſs, I 
ſee no ground for this preſumption in the part of it I have here 
quoted from the parliamentary hiftory. Bad as this was, had 
the men who extorted this, ſtuck to their principle, the confu- 
ſion that followed, had in part beeri avoided z but 4 ſhameful 


— 


inconſiſtency. quickly ſucceeded. This very parliament was 
made perpetual, and the ſeſſions without intermiſſion, without 
Fon the formality of repealing the act. By one the conſti- 
tution was altered, by the other it was diſſolved. 
In the ſucceeding reign, this act was deemed fo, antimo- 
| narchical, ſuch an indignity to the king, ſuch a reproach among 
neighbouring ſtates, Ea to retrieve the credit of the nation, 
one of the firſt things thought of was to repeal it; , 


4 — 


This the diſſertator on parties, in his dogmiatiſing way, 
relying upon the ignorance of his readers, calls Charles the 2ad's 
firſt attempt againſt the conſtitution, to which purpoſe; ſays 
he, be improved and managed the ſpirit of his firſt parliament, 
fo as to render the two houſes obſequious to bis will. Such 4 
miſrepre ſentation as this, can hardly be cenſured with ſuffi- 
dient ſeverity: the king, indeed, from the throne, had re- 
gommended the repeal of this law, and his parliament chear- 
fully concurred with him in it. In the preamble of the act 
for repealing it, they ſay, what every friend to our legal 
_ conſtitution will ſurely * after reading the extract, I 
have already made from it, That it was in derogation of bis 
mejefly's. juſt ig, and prerogative, inherent in the imperial 
crown of bis realm] for the calling and aſſembling , parlia- 
ments, And when ve recolſect, that this Was done in the very | 
1 1 of bis reigys when it had been inexcuſable imprudence, 


ad foſtered. at the ous any ſach deſign, as he is here 
* A J 1 R ; » : N 9 3 * 4 54 ˖ 45 Nan | ; j 
n 
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| 985 F611 , 
charged with, to diſchver it, and that/it-was uiidet the aden. 
iſtration of the lords Southampton and Clarendon, men who 

flood in the way of every invaſion. againſt" liberty, -before any 

of thoſe private cabals, which afterwards ſupplanted the lat- 
ter, had been formed, and that by the accounts. now to be 


—— 


read in the continuation of his hiſtory, there does not 


appear to have been any craft, or court intrigue employed to 


obtain it, an aſſertion fo unwarranted, can hape no other 


effect, than to make the author of it contemptibſwGee. 


Alfter this, we read no more of it, till the year 1693, when 
I need not inform you, that a tory e them- 
ſelves for having ſo haſtily brought on the 'REvoLuTION, in 


oppoſition to OLD GLORIOUS ſet it again a going. 


25 '. 


It is a miſtaken notion, that this particular attempt, hath 


at all times been the reſult of whiggiſh principles: if you 


judge of principles by the men who have occaſionally adopted 


them, or by the purpoſes for which they have been at one 
time aſſumed, and at another laid afide, you will be often 
puzzled to diffinguiſh whig from toty, or which has the beſt 
claim to the principles, King William may be allowed to 
have been a good whig, but it ſeems, he was not whig enough 
to pleaſe the tories of his own times, or the Whigs of ours. 


af 


Yet as a wiſe prince, willing to preſerve bis own tights, 
without incroaching upon his people's, he refuſed at firſt his 
aſſent; intent, however, upon a war with France, as an 
expedient to get money, for a ſum of five millions, (a goodly 

price) in the year following, he conſented to humour them, 
we will ſay; but whether prince or people made the beſt 
bargain, the conſequences, you will, perhaps, ſay, have too 
plainly decided. —If we may rely upon the hiftories of thoſe 
times, or carry our reflections back to the tranſactions of that 


and the following reign, thro” which this law ſtood unaltered; 


we ate warranted in affirming, that the great advantage. . 


pleaded. to recommend it, was not obtained ; Whatever reaſon 


I 
{Þ 


there was to cry out of corruption before, there hath been 
more ſince, the ſpecies it was intended to cure, was then 


but newly begun, and the effect hath only been to ſharpen 
wap wit, in the invention of new meang to increaſe it 


4 * 
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a foreign war, a watchful miniſter, and a ſucceſsful general, 


kept up its vigour, and ſeemingly ſuffered little impair; but 


a few years of peace, when people had leiſure to refle& upon 
their own feelings, produced new and different” ſentiments; 


nder this embarraſment, the conſtitution, by the heip of 


when we ſee (for the thing is ſo recent as to be remembtedt 


by evary body) both prince and people weary of its inconve-. | 


W 


7 niences, > 


„ 
+ HIS 


"A . . 1 . 
pe 3 1 


| FT. Eo | 
nignces,. . a ſeptennia bill. Upon this 3 | 
it hath ſtood gown to qur days, without one viſible, \ footing, | 
| 4 e the port of t the prince, or any uneaſinels « on the fide 
people. __.. 

„Te what may chis be aſcribed ? To the conteſts,” 250 will 
perhaps tell me, about power. He, Of who i is ſtruggliß 9 
in, will always. haye a watchful eye to the conduct of 
miniſter, and the miniſter will always be wary of Rs Ih 
meaſures, which may 13 the other a handle to ſopp lant 
If ſo, then our with or without i; is 19098 At all; 3 
becauſe this cauſe ae l continue to. operate, as long as dne 
man can be ſuppoſed to have any ambition, or anot her any 

| prudence, however little you "The Teckon upon his virtue. 
Be this as it will, ſhew me, TY yp the evil. that by 
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— na bad nan, And 40 Tomy LY 8 pat nam 
recurs, and demands an anſwer, what right have we to Fat 
for it here? Heres: here the prince's-prerogative thro! 
many generations hath gone on welken where the. poſſi- 
bir pretended 8 of it, N 7 ideal and 1 18 857 
mates and where the too probable miſchiefs upon | 
Nat Jr of hope, Ahat it may take place, op 6 92 | 
upon us. Tail it prefu — Kees af 08H Ht 1 
2 that at beſt it i a raſh il acviſel attack, Japguring 
| We dach of zhat eee which, >, dn hw il, ab t 


folly and 1 hope, uſed. #3. 4 
At preſent till 4e- ny under Pha ns anon. 
160 8 went it with what freedom I pleaſe; When it does, re- 
ſpe& to that authority, will make 85 e mog eſt. 
Phete gentlemen « who: ſtand, up rt it, will cbme 
furniſhed With Teafons —— cients; lar. * 
ro e :apalogile: for it even to their Hovereign but as 
Ithave: heardagfimotiing ta Ec it, excepi Fa ieple- > 
Jeſs plea, of i its brug. the fenſe obe nations and ag of 
e Hopi. el 0 Ast N 18 end 
: You; fir, thous you happen ic move. it, "Of hes 
pag charge, a wal dad to ſoſtain and may not there- 
it anti, viÞ!before hand; I rabtion you, to.coplult 
yg og Butte. The fame addreſs, the fame high ſound- 
ing rhetorical flouriſh, which will ae aeclamation in a 
town-hall, will not avail there.— There e will be 
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'expeſited | to prove it reaſonable, n to prove it" cons 

itutienal, antient cuſtom or plain ſt#rute to prove it 85 
and ſome notification of your prince's will to prove it ny 
Should you be happily armed at all points, ready for the 
encounter; you will have {till behind another taſk as knotty 
-apd puzzling as any of theſe, to prove it expedient or ſafs, 
expedient in the preſent uſe, and ſafe in the future conſe- 
quences, Upon which topic I promiſe to reaſon with you 
in my next; and here beg leave to make 'a ſhort pauſe, to 
draw. breath, to recoyer my ſpirits, already ſunk under the 
fatigue of this tedious epiſſſe. In "he mon 1 ng 
FW Wa Lam, Sir, 


: Tour hearty. wellwiſher, | as 
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"im the your 1413, Wheat fold for 60 quarter. , 
r gs. | 


In 1425, Peaſe 28. wh a quarter. An — hide 20 80. 5 
A cowhide Is. 3 4d. A calf ſkin 1 3d. Twenty one lan 
or'4s. A dozen of ſheep- ſkins 36. A. tod F'o pure Wool 
44. Nineteen ells of napkin cloth ſold for 58. A gallon 


_ of ale 1 d. Red wine 8d. a gallon.” Sweet wine 18. 4d. 
Twenty Pullets 18. Sd. A ſtone cutter for a day's labour: 4d. 
A tyler 34d. A ſawyer 4d. A quarter of an oxe-to ſalt 
18. 4d; Twelve 8 of raiſins: 18. 1d. A great fleſhaxe 
I's. 4d. For 4 quarters of wheat to be malted 165. A bay 

| horſe for the prior's ſtable ul. 65. 8d. Two colts 9. | Thirty 


pair of winter gloves 48. For threſhing a quarter of wheat - 
3 Ad. For one 2 ploughing and harrowing 12 days 1. 
In the year 1426, Five = Jour each appraiſed at * 4d. 
Six cos each at 28d. Three horſes each at 33. 
In 1435, 1436, and 1440, a great ſcarcity on aceount my 
a wet autumn. Wheat ſold at the immoderate price of Jos. 
a quarter, but fell again to 5 3 | 
| 1445, ſeven quarters _ a half of wheat came ta 308: 
Oate at 28. T Twelve ; gallons of ale 18. 6d; Hay by the 
load 38. 6 id. Twenty gm bullocks and heifers 61./ each 
: 1 55. Cloth for ſurplices for ſcholars, the ell at 8d. 
this . e che d ad therefore Ops 
days certainly. very fine 
& Tol in wo bb, 
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1 
In. 1440, Wheat Fong the quarter. 1 Fifteen th | 
11. 168. IOd. Seven hogs at 138, 8d, each hog 15. 7 
Qats che quarter: 18. 10d. Beans 2g. Gd. 550 
N. B. This account, of which, enough is now bee 
to give the reader a general view, is taken from biſhop Fleet- 
wood, who takes notice, that from 1440 to 1460, wheat 
vas never above 85. the quarter, notwithſtanding the ſv 
was drawn between the houſes of 1 Laien which 
wingly cuts GE ONT As: well WIE. job. is noi | 
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A Fr ER. a weeks, reſt to recover wy, [EE and. com- 
141 poſe. my thoughts, I reſume. my pen; and hoping that 
by my compliments in the beginning of my former letter 
L have made new ones unneceſſary, I ſhall begin now without | 
fartber-preface. where I left off then, vir. with. calling the 
eniy ching 1 have pet heard urged in behalf e new 
fangled ſcheme, a a ſanſaliſi plea. 91 115 
Ache reſignation of Ed. 2d, 2. his hs had b en. dub 
elected and proolaimed, a parliament was immediately called. 

Wen the archbiſhop, of: Canterbury, then chancellor, open- 
ing by a ſpeech. the actaſion | of, their. being convened, ac- 
cording to a barbarous cuſtom then in uſe, aud Tb pr 
Rk took for his text theſe, words, vox Populi v 50. 


bo: Dy ol MO £3--* 


+». This 2 pagan Ws reins in tbe, cities ak 485 


2 . . own to you, w 
vaffend you, that-the very. ſaund, N me: min 
away with it, for ſuch frightful MIsomeRs, I would con- 
ent even to an een 1 5 It is ſo teeming with evil, 
that the men who hold by it muſt ever- lie open to the 
ſuſpicion of evil. In the belly offthe Trojan date there | 
ere not included more fig N 2 it 
as I would the opening Pandora's box. BT: ing 


to be aug in tory, 0 or that ord has, or W * 
4 


5 8 . * 


1 
IE 
this hay: "populi, f erhaps. zr that it hel e 

then; my good fir, are vo "thence: | 
you one of the EEC? Of this I have ſome doubts, h 
[on 958 ſ; ay) it. doth” not ſanctify by ies preſence : without 


ome othe er "marks 'of 2 Fries, alas "Op rp tf be raprobated | 
again. © oF DOOM? | 
"I ag made Sidt 957 Th It did W der was it in that 
inſtance the voice of o indeed, it roſe up in coutra- 
diQtion, and car 4 out in defiance © -6f i it,- Mhence Lipray 
you by the bye to obſerve, That at times it may be for 
monarchy as well as againſt it; and that tho” it ſhould Tome- 
times be right, it is always unprineipled; and ſo miſguided, 
that in all the inſtances, where I have either known it urged, 
or appealed to, it has deſerved more of my contempt, than 
of my reſpeQ : it is a ſhift never 9 to, but when 
men have; nothing Ae to lay hold, * reſt upon: w. 
7755 man who . Sales to catch at, will ind ready at 
| > if he knows'hdw' to court ur 3 ball a ſcote 
of buſtling Sdemagogtes, perly cuntoned, circulating thro? 
. of publié fetöfr, and furnüned wich a competent 
f toaſts, may at ny Hme infuſe the ſenſe, and ſpirit 
1 73 Sa nour : this is palpably abe baer by Which the 
8 wh 15 * oh — 5 8 1 e A, Suben 
8 a of me G very nſionꝭ ; 
propetty, and as little fro charaQier,” whint:Forlooth, a piace 
in the fe enate, and ſenſible that nothing büt riot andadiforder, 
and. breaking down antient boundaries ean open a wu, for 
theri, have put this 2% into their heads, Lord Bolingbrake#, 
ſomewhere Ne 5 a houſe of commons, ſays, you know. 
"the; Aature *. Ye 19 90 thiy z lte Bund, 00 of 
e man Ane, e eee elend ahhy are. 
uſed} to be po ies w hot take the fresdom to 
i is to a houſe 615 wb "But T W te All mobs; an 
uch L call. thoſe” feditioug tuſtitudes!0froms: whoſe wooraye, 
nd' uproar, the fenſe of Pal is Stherally vollected'e fit as 
db heir roper charafter* with this addifioriy, that th nays 
bob in to the loudeſt 'biblers of tlie pack, ce e the 
5 + of natural inftiniet, e or an Certainty, that the gane ; 
1741 FEI 1015 1 17 WR» 


ere Ia candidate ior A porwatts borough; vr a 
a beit ping 


northern” county, ou | tel N I would talk in 
a Gifferetit ſtrain dT ihguld anſwer That wy we are tried, 
5 5 kno e 1 h bly paſſions that lie 
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Ae they are not amel or called ante 
exerciſe: but in my preſent ſubordinate ſtate, 1 deſire no 


greater powers than I can manage with diſcretion : inſtead of 
2 peaceful-ſubje@ias I now am, I might: under the influence 


olf thek 1awinow projected, baited by temptations it would 


throw: in my way, become licentious, elamorous and ſeditious t 
inſtead: of that calm attendance upon duty, which, as a ma- 
giſtrate, I nom pay at quarterly ſeſſions, aſſizes, &c. I might 
be penning faQious addreſſes, ſolliciting er e aig 
R up to be a popular leader. 

In deliberating about ſuch matters, it were as ill ede 

egin with examining their tendency, „to make us better men; 
or better ſubjects: Whatever political advantages you or any 


man may imagine may ncerue from it, if this end may not 


be forwarded byrthe propaſition, I ſhall be for ever againſt 
it, ſay what you wilt Fhoſe very people whoſe volce 18 


called, tbe voice of: God, ant to —— reclaimed, they ate 


giddy, tumultuous, have! little ballaſt; and Jeſs grace and 
for God's ſake, fir, ſtralbave knowing tkis to be their condition, 
croud all the fail wes can and ſet them running before the 
wind without pilot; helm ꝰ If we do what will berorie 
of / ther rip ? How; mgnyeſfmllows and fro, dowe you've 
te in: 2 et abich theyoznult inevitably daſh 


bt 


Goon legularty with eee and che. next ſiep tb be 


taken wat E e eee theoſtate of. bey er eee, _ 


pi am he rar ry pee, and n you ho of every 
body; political as-welliaz-animal, depends, you know,/upoh 


thies -things3 that the parts are juſtly propoftioned, an e 
diſtribution of aliment; and ſuch . as) by _— 


_ regularity! in the ſecre tions: as a Kilful/ Practitioner: Jou, : 


fir, will therefore vary your [preſcriptions according to the 
caſe): Byinew light, :greater:knowlege-bf theſe matters will 
nowy daily break in updn you; and tho? it may diſappoint thoſe 
3 re 4 bool of r * hall in 1 «little 


e 
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| from what we have hitherto heard, either from pon er of 5 
8 without. 3 
There is, fir, you: aboſ have: obſerved, Aa ble falley, 
inmoſt of our modern political terms. The technical ſen 
of tlie word patriot, as now handed about, what is it? If old 
Littleton, (he who, you know, put homo ee for G Pp; 
were this day to make a new edition of his dictionary, he 
would be as hard ſet to find claffical latin for this: the true 
archetypal idea is that of a man, under a due temperature 
of moderation and fortitude, and invariably attached tolthe 
legal conſtitution of his country. But in the applications you _ 
hear, and the diſtinctions you . there is a perfect contraſt, 
no one thing that correſponds to it. In the parts of the 
country where I am acquainted, - as often as I hear the word, 
the image it conveys is either that of a home-bred ignorant 
ſquire, a purſe - proud jobbing grand; Jury-man or grazier; or 
ſome little dry fanatic probationer in the law, who, from 
ſome foreign republican ſeminary, has brought home juſti as 
much erudition, as will ſerve to make thoſe ſtare w hꝙ,ẽj, 
none at all. From men of breeding> and parts, who know 
the connection between religion and liberty, and tha e 922 
deney, which each hath upon gboch government, yourniever 89 
hear any of that jargon which-charaReriſes the claſſes n am 
now deſcribing: aſk any of them what thoſe populzr rights 
afid; privileges, abdut which they ate perpetualiy airaing 
your. ears, are, or how they tome byithem, they tan anſwer 
only by repeating the little creed they) have learned iy which 
conſiſts of three articles, that they are their birth right, are 
transferable, and as ſoon as they ate delegated convey a 
kind of omnipotence to the truſtee]; and —ů— he 
kruſtees, the term patriot is due only ta; thoſe win contra- 
diſtinction to all other claims are \wealbus- to: maintain; and 
anlargs theſeprivilegs. . 
Let me beg of yqu, ſir, tockrideaniing> them; you may, 
| and can with ſafety aſſure. them {that the rights they talk of, 
| Never. were, nor ever eould be, either in them or their repre- 
ſentatives: ſince in the repreſentative, they are ſuppoſed to 
exiſt only by delegation, and no man can delegate what he 
never had or hath, The rights of humanity in the ſuperi- 
ofity they give us over other creatures are very great, in 
| & of one another very ſmall: in the ſocial ſtate we 
intirely diveſt ourſelves of all power, except that of preſetv- 
ing our own beings, and thoſe, to whom we have given being: 
this een is all that I or any man can delegate:: 
hence it follows again, that the truſt W by me in my 
N re- 


_ repreſentative, implies no obligation on bis part, to procure 
for me new or greater privileges than thoſe I already have'; 
but only to preſerye me from the oppreſſions of power: to 
maintain us in the quiet and eaſy poſſeſſion, of ſuch privileges 
. gs were originally compounded, for in the compact with our 
prince, (if any ſuch compact ever was, or can be proved) 
or have been conveyed ſince by laws to which the prince 
„„ / Boe þ 
Io live in eaſe and ſecurity, I do contend, is oo 1 
condition of the truſt; do we enjoy theſe we have right ta 
Away then with that fooliſh but faſhionable jargon of 
rights in the people to inſtruct their repreſentatives, to call 
them to account, and to.reſume their truſt 'as often as their 
humors and paſſions, artfully _ inflamed and blown up, may 
invite or diſpoſe them, The firſt principle from which this 
whole train of filly conſequences is deduced, viz. that all 
power is derived from the people, is abſolutely falſe, falſe in 
theory, and falſe in fact. You might with equal ſenſe, and 
good reaſon conclude, that the power of an Iriſh ſhepherd is 
derived from the flack which he herds ; and becauſe by his 
office, he is bound to preſerve them from ſtraying, being 
ſtolen or worried, that therefore he is obliged to lead them io 
every field of corn, and clover in the neighbourhood, and 
even to level all the mearings, and incloſures in the way: 
think attentively, and you will ſee the caſes are very nearly 
parallel. There are many rights, and privileges in the re- 
preſentatives, that never were in the people; derived from a 
different ſource, from the conceſſions of our princes, and 
_ confirmed ſince by laws, to which the people never gave 
conſent, nor were ever conſulted. To you a ſpecification of 
particulars will not be neceſſary : we ſhould therefore unite 
to explode all ſuch fancies, nor at any time tolerate, as 
queen Elizabeth“ called it, ſuch new funglidneſt; but reduce, 
jf we can, the people again to their ſenſes, and ourſelves to 
our duty. . e e gy Ce vo Wn 
Collect then, fir, the powers of your reaſon, and deli- 
berate fairly, will the ſcheme propoſed increaſe, or will it 
leſſen the powers of the people? Or on which fide will the 
. utility, and expediency be found to lie : as you ſtand engaged, 
vou may be ſhy of owning your thoughts; but I may anſwer 
for you, whatever part you take in the'determination of it 
that you are too diſcerning not to ſee, that the former wil 
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be the conſequence,” that ſuch' an hnginetitaty "of power 
M-tempered too, and diſproportioned, will be gained to de 5 
_ people, as, if it may not ſubvert, will ſurely indanger the 
conſtitution. It will ſet the people as much above their 
repreſentatives, as their repreſentatives a are already above their 
prince, and ſubject them in their turn to the fame freedom 
and infolence. ' © : 
By the riot, and debauchery it will introduce; it will give = 
every engine of faction, and ſedition freedom, and opportunity 
to 1 Sun in img Ph Ws ne wh accumulated perjuries 
ill follow, as t e heart that is aw b reli ion m ſt e 
Gro to think 58 1 j 
"13 af ain woah, I Hot ſome of our "refiners would charitably - 
oblige. us by ip g its advantages, in any form th Which - 
fin be dreſſed 5 755 preſented. We GON 
After frequently: revolving it in m een thoughts; Tee. 
but one thing capable of reconciſing it to my Teaſon. _ 
7 alen the 7 both of  conflituents and Map g by 
e the 7 a Fn cation.” Put us inito that ſtate deſigned 'by 
: dhe ſpirit, and firſt N of the law: i. S. provide 
chat both eled and elected Thafl de ſo qualified, as may 
put them 557 Ke f ſuſpicion of Cofru Ty and below the - 
power of corruphing, with fuch an in ereſt of their own, 
| may be 1 to tie en to the intereſt 'of their | 
| country, in its ſe al form of gover ment, and J ſhall be an 
humble petitioner or it in 5 15 and manner that becomes 
. a ſubjeQ.. But, Gr 5% whilſt 1 ings fand as they are, "hilt 
Every buſtling Ipſtart who « can kick * a riot is "qualified to 
be a. member, and whilſt every wretc "who may 'be tempted 
10 perjure bim ſelf, 18 intituled to vote ; SEO W ref it, I 
mall 1252 gainſt 1 it: if it comes before theſe errors are cor- 
.reQted, it 1 ſet us all by the cats, and the majority it will 
ſend,—whbither f To the De. -I, Ifear.'His thajeſty, I 
a _ apprehend, will have no reluctance to grant them annual parlia- 
ments if they like, and it were perhaps the better wa: to bite 
thoſe jobben of borou Pa and to humour them in their folly; 
not a man of them I dare ſay, but ſeein theit error would 
chen quickly recant; but to confent to a ſcheme like this, ſo 
: crude, fo unconcocteq, he has. tod much wiſdom, ah will | 
robably be too well adviſed. 1 O93 een 
4: 30-4 back, ſir, to antiquity, And aſk yourſelf whit! it 
was that haſtned the period of the Roman commorweaſth? 
Mas it not the undounded power- „ the commom ? Whil the 
ſtate was ſmall, and numbers eaſily counted, their powers 


eould be managed: with — ane with eg 


, 


„„ 
bot che commons multiplying in proportion to the i 
and wealth of the ſtate, the orderly exerciſe of, thoſe powers 
became impoſſible ; ; and thus, by popularity a 40ay was. opened 
to tyrunny. It ever did, and ever will grow out of this root: 
HERE will haſten, and make it unavoidable. | 

When a right of voting was given to men. 13 had 2 
2 ee to the clear value of 408. as lands then rented, 
and money bore intereſt, it did, and could fall into but few 
hands; ſo few that in the largeſt county, when ſummone 
to elect, like the commons of Rome in the campus martius, 
they aſſembled in. an open field, and the election was the 
buſineſs at moſt of a day. Now from the prodigious change 
that time, and thoſe contingents which time will always 
produce, the term allotted for the return of writs, in 
ſome counties and deem is hardly enough to take the 

I. 8 | 
E difference in thi: poſes 1 do Amit; 3 in Rome the 
power was in the collective body of the people, here it is, 
yet in the repreſentatives. But the queſtion offers, how lon 
may this difference continue? If the law goes on, will it r 
there for any time? The people's hands are already extended 
to graſp it, and who can blame them when they are ſo fairly 
invited? Divide property in land into ever ſo many parcels; 
theſe may be ſubdivided into ſtill more and ſmaller, and the 
occupant ſwearing that by his means in the management, 
he hath a profit of 40 8. will ſtill be intituled to the privilege. 
Hence from the manner in which voices have multiplied in 
times paſt; you may eaſily compute how they-may, and muſt 
double upon you: in ſome places ten out of ane where only 
one was intended or neceſſary, have already been created, 
will not the ſame in a duplicate proportion be done in times 
to come? At this rate the means even of regiſtring will be 
difficult, and elections in the true legal way will be impoſſible. 
For the invonveniences annually ariſing, new laws muſt be 
made, and thus the cop E already ſwelled to an enormous 
bulk, will be too great for any human capacity to underſtand 
or explain, and out of that, an evil, which every man already 
feels, and complains of will ariſe, innumerable pratitioners |, 
endleſs lawſuits ! eternal ſtrife ! 

In boroughs, and towns corporate will the * be better ? 
Ars the qualifications, and the numbers of voters aſcertained; 
2 monopoly inſtantly enſues, a property with good looking to 
perpetual, and the number of boroughs.upon this footing, out- 
wir will the counties, and free boroughs in conjunction, 
where wil 925 the advantage. of your ſcheme to the cauſe 


en of 


of that liberty you contend for? Will it give an) new of 
better ſecurity ? Will not that infamous jobbing, that worſt 
and moſt abominable kind of corruption at preſent openly 
praQtiſed,—ſpread and increaſe by it ? There eannot be more 
ſellers ; but there will be more bidders, and out of ſeptennial 
parliaments you will have ſeptennial auctions of boroughs: 
when the beſt bidder will be ſure of being returned, and he; 
| honeſt, man, will undoubtedly never think of any methods of 
f.... ann od oo atrry 
In the free boroughs where the numbers are indetermiriate, 
the ſame will happen as in counties, the freemen will mut- 
tiply till they can hardly be reckoned, and the ſame licenti- 
ouſneſs, immorality, contuſion, & c. will be intailed..  _ 
In this view, to give the argument in favour of your 
ſcheme any weight, you muſt ſuppoſe, that this multitude - 
will at all times be ſo ſtupid as never to be ſenſible of their 
own importance. That if they feel any grievances, or 
imagine they feel them, which is the ſame thing, whenever 
they complain or call for redreſs, that they will do it ſoberly, 
without tumult, ſedition, or noiſe z never think of extending 
old privileges, or demanding new ones: if they ſhould, in 
what capacity will you the repreſentatives be to oppoſe them? 
Their right to inſtru, and impoſe teſts you have already 
acknowledged ; and under the certainty of incurring their 
diſpleaſure, if you do not act up to them, and knowing you 
are ſo ſoon to account; how will you face them, if you have 
been unfaithful in your truſt-? How blind, after this view, 
muſt the man be who does not fee, that this law will in no 
long tract of time, throw the whole power of the ſtate into 
the hands of the people of the ſeveral collective bodies, and 
ſo create a new kind of commonwealth, which even the 
author of Oceana never thought of. When the greater the 
poſſeſſions any man has, the leſs power he will have, his 


tenants inſtead of ſervants to do his will, will become his 


maſters; by paſſing this law, you will in effect proclaim a 
jubilee, by which every ſeventh year, not only all bondimen 
will be free, hut all bonds ſhall be cancelled ; and all rents, 
. debts, dues, and ſervices diſcharged, all obligations atleaſt be- 
| tween landlord and tenant. Gentlemen may judge of what. 
may be from what hath been; one of the beſt, and pethaps 
only ſecurity againſt the multifarious evils of this ſcheme, 
lies in the numbers of R—C— among us, and the chance, 
that they will not be ſoon or eaſily converted: not, for aught 
I ſee ; but it may be a mean to haſten their converſion, (the 
privileges are ſo many and ſo tempting) but that on the my 
| ä 


: „ 1 | 
hand, it may be an inducement to ſlacken ſome mens zeal, 
if not to encourage them to ſtand out, to leave them at leaſt 
to the miſeries of their own blindneſs and obſtinacy, 
But ſtill it is pretended, that even yet, after all our ſtruggles 
for liberty, we have no- ſufficient barrier againſt the invaſions 
of prerogative by miniſterial. tricks, whereof variety will 
always offer, and may be too ſucceſsfully played off in a reign 
ſo. long as the laſt, without ſome new ſecurity the indepen- 
dency of -parliament may be loſt, * 
In this -objeQion lies the whole ſtrength of your cauſe, all 
that your ableſt advocates have at any time offered in defence 
of it. Let us therefore reaſon upon it, and try whether it 
has ſtrength to bear the load of this new-fangled claim. | 
It will not, I preſume, be denied, that all ſocial rights reſt | 
upon one common foundation of law and equity: that where: 
ever a controverſy ariſes, whoſoever the parties are, the ap- | 
peal muſt be to theſe :\ prince and people are alike, bound to 
abide by it, if one can plead no exception, neither can the 
other. Put the caſe then, .that A, is under recognizance to 
B., for his good behaviour, till ſuch time as A hath forfeited 
buy breaking the peace, you will not take upon you to ſay, 
that B, has any right to bind him by new or ftronger 
bonds: the poſſibility that another may, or the ſuſpicion 
that another. intends to invade. or oppreſs you, gives you 
no right to be the firſt aggreſſor by a ſcheme to inyade or 
pee iM... „% ↄ ˙ VN 
If the prince on the throne, ſhould think of re-demanding 
the jewels ſtolen out of his crown, (i. e. of picking. up the 
ſcattered ſcraps of his mangled prerogative) the ſtatute of 
preſcriptions at this day might reaſonably be pleaded againſt 
him, and the perſons who ſtole them might legally, tho” not 
' - equitably, maintain the poſſeſſion ;; for altho? in the natural 
ſtate, a man in ſeareh of, ſtolen goods, wherever he finds 
them has airight to take them, in the ſocial ſtate be muſt 
firſt have a warrant. by law, and coming without it, the. 
uſurper may reſiſt and detain. Now in the caſe of the king, 
he can eaſily ſee where his goods are, he can prove his 
property, and he can tell who ſtole them; but I ſee for all 
this no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he either means ta apply for 
a warrant to reſume them, or if he did, that there is any 
| likelihood. that it would be granted. The conſequence Lbold, 
is therefore. inconteſtable, that as long as we enjoy our privi- 
leges in quiet under the protection of laws that have never 
been violated, we have no right to look or to call for new or 
greater ſecurities, 8 19 v4 e | | 
ot „ | RO Twill 
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1 win not go ſo far as to ſay that in no caſe kutzeee ha ve 
4 right to petition, or propoſe the amendment of law 5 be- 
_ cauſe caſes may "ariſe to make it jp + for the mutual 
ſecurity of both prince and people; and it is not within the 
_ Eompaſs of human wiſdom to provide for all future eon- 
ringencies, or to ſtrike out a plan, that will equally ſvit every 
facceeding age and generation: but this do fay, and will 
abide by it, that wherever 4 conſtitutibn is once ſettled and 
agreed to, the parties contracting are Teciprocally bound to 
adhere to it, and neither have a right to compel” the other 
to ſubmit to an alteration, by which one would ſuffer in his 
_ prerogative or the others in their privileges. Let us apply this 
to a particular caſe. Charles I. came to the crown (it has 
been proved) ? under none of thoſe limitations by which he 
and his | ſucceſſors have been ſince fettered; they aQed 
upon precedents which he found eſtabliſhed : had Charles 
therefore adhered to theſe, and gone no farther, he was ſtricti7 
juſtified, the attack made againſt him, had been uncon- 
ſtitutional and illegal, and the men ho made it, had not 
been in any rational account patriots but parricides. But the 
truth is, that he did go farther, in many inſtances violated the 
law, and by doing ſo the ſubſequent oppoſition" was juſtified : 
in'the particular inſtance now before us, he governed for 12 
years, without calling a parliament, the precedents eſtabliſhed 
gave him a right to do ſo; Elizabeth had done the ſame, and 
ſo had her predeceſſors immemorially. Whence J argue and 
infer, that if in the interim, he had done no other illegal or 
unconſtitutional act, he could not for this fingly have been 
juſtly: called to account. Gentlemen who reaſon otherwiſe, 
don't ſeem to have conſidered the whole of the caſe: a king 
of England by his coronation oath, ſwears as well to maintain 
prerogative | as law; and tho? a certain author, has left this 
out in his, idea of a "patriot king, he is, in my judgment, as 
ſtrictiy obliged to leave, and hand down the rights of the 
crown intire and unviolated, as the rights of the people: by 
antient uſage the prince had this undoubted prerogative of 
calling parliaments whenever it was neceſſary, expedient, or 
advi able; he was the ſole judge too when it was neceſſary; 
and Charles was the firſt offour kings, who had ever conſented 
to any law to limit this prerogative; or would even hear of 
any propoſition of that tenor. If this reaſoning will not held, 
it is a jeſt to talk of conſtitution at all, there is no point/at 
we we can DOGS no leo ſettlement can ever be hoped 
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Wet Vt ſdbjeQ8- think. cher their: late 
may de bettered, they may call for new and greater po 

and! may attack, | oppoſe: and reſiſt, till bey have 3 
them rom him; the king will have no prerogative; but be 


forever at the merey of his commons; in a ſtate; to which 


even Dr. Lucas Ons en wiſh to ſee- the monary 10 
England reduced. 


and impertinent notion; à thing impoſſible and inconſiſtent 


with the principles of out conſtitution. The writer already 
quoted , lays it down as: maxim, that in u conſtitution like 


ours; the fa ifety of. the whole: depent!s upon the batlance. US tbe 
part. Which is the very thing I contend for, and it is un- 
deniably true: but; when he adds; that the ballance of the 
parts depends upon their mutual independeney; he both aſſerts 


a falſhood and contradiòts himſelf: on the contrary, it de- 


pends upon their mutual dependency ; for the moment that 


one is independent, the cbnſtitution has its period, and mult. 


riſe again before it can exiſt: if the king was independent of 
parliament, you and he, and every writer of your fide, wou 
quickly own the thing; and if ihe parliament were inde pen- 
dent of the crown, would not the conſequence be the ſame ? 
A new form of government would inſtantly take place: 
Again, in reſpe& of the ballance, there is alſo:a very con- 
ſiderable difficulty 3 de you, fir, dreſs it up to your own lik- 
ing; pare, poliſh,” and refine, with all the ſubtilty and kill 
you: have, will you ever be able to fix it ſo equal; that there 


ſhall be no inelination to either ſide? If this exact · and equal 
poiſe could. be fixed, I aſk farther how long it might be ſap- 


poſed; to reſt ? Is there any way to keep it from vibrating 
and: turning? It defies; let me tell you, human wiſdom 3 ; 
with this difficulty. paliey may nie bat it will for ever 
ſtruggle in van | 

But, I muſt advance-orie. fo farther, by emis 4 as I 


am well warranted; that at the time our conſtitution: was 


taken to pieces, put together again; and, as we may ſay, re- 


built, this difficulty was wiſely foreſeen by the builders : what 


they ſaw was impoſſible; they did not attempt; but elt the 
inclination to that ſide; where they apprehended: leaſt danger, 


and where ny antient eee thets: waybottr e 20 | 
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As to the amn pert of the objeRion which reſpeQs 
the.independeney of parliament: I anſwer, that it is an idle 
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What T have here: aſſerted, is confeſſed by the foremen- 
| 1 his diſſertation on parties, and he uſes it a 
n- argument to prove that: The builders at the revolution, 
c were a parcel of bunglers, who had no foreſight, nor any 
56 capacity for the buſineſs they were about. The claim of 
Tights, was a weak and a uſeleſs piece of work: why? For 
a very odd reaſon indeed, —Becauſe after declaring that pu- 
liaments ought to be hrid frequently,” it nid not derlare that there 
foould be frequent new parliaments... Frue, it does not) and 
for that E honour and revere the memories of the men who _ 
drew it up, for this mark of their integrity in the care of 
poſterity as well as themſelves. Had they been in the ſame 
diſpoſition, as unprincipled as this writer, and many who are 
fond copying him, monarchy had then been Joſt, or a ne 
revolution muſt have quickly ſucceeded: the event of which 
we may well compute, had been leſs favourable to liberty; 
for I maintain it is a principle not to be impugned, that fre- 
| 0005 og x2 a muſt and. will at laſt end in defpotiſm and 
tyranny. | And we may not unjuſtly fuſpe& the man, who 
prom the neceſſity of a new revolution to repair the defects 
of the laſt, to do, (in his own words) \wbat "the laft 'wholly 
neglected, for neither being a friend to the laſt revolution, 
nor to any fo moderately conducted, where the iſſue was ſo 
contrary. to his defires. i e LIT FOI 1 
© My addreſs, therefore, to gentlemen deſcended from the 
old Oliverian adventurers, will not be improper, whilft I 
recommend to them a little modeſty in their language, upon 
theſe occaſions L. et them in their carouſals (ſince they 
like it) commemorate the pious acts of the tyrant their be- 
\ gr Hot 2 conſider, at the ſame time, how the 
property they derive from the extravagance of his power 
ed be ſecured. Whether in edle of ano- 
ther revolution, the chance of adding to that, or loſing it 
altogether be greateſt.— No ſucceeding one will 'probably 
give them better ſecurity for what they hold, and nothing 
can faſter, or ſooner bring one on, than theſe bold unwar- 
ranted and unprecedented attempts to give new and greater 
privileges to the people. Every new encroachment on pre- 
rogative, is an eſſay towards it.—-Let- us confeſs (for it is 
undeniably true) that prerogative already pared to the quick, 
hath no more loppings to: ſpare. We ſee it already ſtripped 
and defaced, ſo pinioned and cramped for fear of doing evil, 
that it hath ſcarce power left to do any good. Our wiſdom, 
therefore, will be to ſtop. our enterpriſes and aſſanlts, tilt 
ſome real danger from that quarter ſhall threaten, of vn 
© | - the 
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the- all at preſent, from . tion of the pine, 
or the temper and conduct of t the. ipod er, Ke. | 
CD A 6s that. king, of Siam, of 2. cram o "Tartary, 
come with an armynto invade-us.—Let us. confeſs what 
i / the-guts of all theſe grumblerz, that without; frequent 
nem patliaments, power. may go on. Jo long in the ſame ha 
that THEY whoſe chance, lies only in diſcord and polls 0 
ſhall for ever be excluded. In fine, fir, by going on as we 
are, peace may continue, laws be inviolate, magiſtrates have 
authority, diſcipline. be kept up, and the neceſſary ſubordina- 
tions preſerved, — CHANGE, and take my word for i it, you 
wilt quickly fee an end of them all. 
Theſe topics of conyenienc a expediency, public tranquillity, 
1 of government; 8:c. the thſt mentioned witer, ex- 
plodes as trifling and ridiculous, (as well he might, they were 
all ſo-ſtrongly againſt big) and: boldly aſſumes without reaſon 
or evidence, That j reguent new pork, aments are neceſſary to 
e reſtore the conſtitulion to its antient flate.” Upon the me- 
rits of the caſe, the reader may now decide, ſince in my 
former letter I have ſhewn, that they are Alien to that, mere 
taadein innevations 3 an, every thing that. he has faid to 
wr pe e poſe upon bis CAVE FBe: mere empay.y * 
„ Suibnsl Io, 4; 15 
Gd gau, Gr, zske A farvey of hat, bath, lately. paſſe 
menge us in parts of, the, country, Where, Elections Are con- 
teſtgds: what: licentiouſneſs.,and; immorality, they f c 
ducod;:: the :conniyance. and enconrage ment! Even 1 
the: relaxation. of all diſeipline, and, in. fe 8 8 
penſion of all law; every man without check or crore 
ding we is vibe in bis on eyes, lefraf en. N. preſum 
L. ments. drawn, from theſe 198 55 Ty 
tür, ſhall triumph. over law, religion, a 
virtue: Will have little reſpect. Bapriers againſt corruption, 
_ withoity yain- be projectad. Think, — : gu wall, KEE are 
tte banks that keep it opt: an act of parliament (whatever 
the preamble: of mex be) ik it lepels; theſe, will let in an 
ont 
- ::Buppoſes if you pleaſe tht it admits, Of. no proof, that 
it might ſtop one ſpecies of corruptien, or preſer ye one class | 
of men from contagiom bow many will it.create of 1 
kind, and double n one A. may: be 
ved, a thouſand ſhallo be cortupted g of whom Ft 1258 
that after they are gotrupted, the Srester part ſh be 
Tj EP: this ſpecies of corruption, What; ye ltiges. 275 | 
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to be traced in our records, till about: A century 285, when 
this change i in the conflitution firſt b „ 4 
Were I to write on till 1 had unburthened my-thoughts; 
to inlarge as the ſubject deſerves, I ſhould hardly know wh 
to end.—T have tired myſelf, and too probably tired you 3 3 


my. inſtructions, therefore, I will ſend in a poſt ang 
for the preſent pot an ep to your" trouble,” | e EDT Acts 
Vit rye val. S; quid E's relive lis 44 Wee An 2 
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' GENTLEMEN, 711 60 — 881 of 1 181 e 
"AFTER being ſo kindly invited; in nite fo b countylarnd | 
ſo engaging, you can neither be ſurpriſed nor diſpleaſed, 
ſat I cloſe with the opportunity of ſending you- the beſt in⸗ a 
ſtructions could think of. You have received others I know 
of 'an ear 22 date and different tenor, ad under this contrary 
8 at you will do, whether you will think fit to-purs 
| ſue either or neither, miſt I fear, be referred to your o 
judgments; However” you were reſolved! to fi u e to 
Ours... a h eee ee ee e Baie 
For my own part, I -bditifeſs freely, 'that Fam boa eg 
What your priviſege' or my own right in the matter 
the conduct of che contro overly under ibe 5 ſir 
R- W., che only inſtance in which I/ read it 
was ever debated; 1 do not find that the difputants; though 
they never agreed, did much differ The country party did 
not then pretend to ſay, that a repreſentative; like à Dutch 
deputee, was to receive his inſtructions before he ſet out, and 
like a general or embaſſador, tied down to the letter of them: 
neither did the court party go ſo far as to ſay, that the ſen- 
timents of the conſtituents Thould have no weight, The 
truth I believe is, that neither knew! what they were ſaying - 
men gaye their opinions freely without doors, but within 
they Rept them to themſelves, and acted as their intereſts or 
HER les led them. How you will demean' yburſelves time 
a! ſhew ; but 1 doubt you have 1 as we ſay, 1 5 old 


ouſe 


kt37 J 


houſe oer your ends; and muy find "ago dy Mme; _—_ : 


not been ſo liberal of Your invitations. Be this 
„ eee Hep N M ene, 0 


"TY ? 
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As the friend of liberty, I-with' to les all men its the quiee 
ent: of their legal ebe, e From the ſame uffers 
the 


I bear but impatiently to whole legal privileges, 


E many: "cafes; all the rights of a nation, at the merey off 
ore of the ates —My: 1 995 therefore, and moſt n 5 


ee is . 5 3 
— r ins of vights;/ uren * 00 of- 3 5 
„. made at the revolution, be * prepared, and at 
145 firſti- meeting preſented to the houſe; in which may be 

-- defined with! the greateſt nicety and exaQneſs, every 


ee right, power, © and privilege, juſtly inhering, or legally 
ter belonging to the commons of Ireland, either in their 


605 e ve body, eee, ee nnen Yu 
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This, I humbly . you will think ane code b 
tional; for this reaſon, that till it is done, we have in fact 


no- conſtitution at all. Since: the received opinion is, that 


the privileges of the commons are any thing and every thing 


which they pleaſe, when aſſembled, to call them free from 
the cheque of all ſaucy pi atire:— call for this upon 4 


double aceount, for my own fake, chuſing never to offend or 


tranſgreſs any legal boundary, that I may know when” Lam 
fafe. For my ſovereign's*ſake, that in the execution of che 


law, ar may know how te protect me. The limits of his 
power he has fairly ſet Our. —ft is equal to acquaint | him wit 
the limits of your a Whilſt the head is controuled by law, 


oughe ane of the eſtates to be above law? You will not al. 
low mim to 'take” à member from You, why; Would vou be 
te take a ſubiect from him; 

Te men who talk much and often ol. the antiquity of ut 
confer; the power und privileges of parliament, &. 
it were no bad method of inſtruction, to defire them to look 
back, und ſee hat it Was a cntury or two ago. In the reign 
of Elrzabeth; when the pn their ſpeaker petitioned 


for privilege, the anfwer'from the throne was generalty to 
this beet; ; privilege of ſpeecli is granted, but you muſt xnu ; 


what privilege vou Ha de; not to ſpeak every one what he 


; ee or cometh in his brain; but voutf privileg is ape or 10 
„Mr. ſpeaker, her maß jeſty's pleaſure is, that if you 


2 any idle heads,” that will not ſtick to hazard their 
own: eſtates, which will as with reforming the 10 
ll ; 4 
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and transformipg che commonwealth, and do enbibzt un 


bills to ſuch purpaſe, that you. receive them not To eur 


perſons all privilege is granted, with-this caveat, that under 


colour of it no man's. ill -daings, or not performing of duties 


de covered or protected.— This: precedent, has not indeec 


ſumed ar granted, we ſhould reaſonably expect to know what 


it in, and that ſome. point may be fixed, whereat to ft. 


| ne goon: 
(2) * It is required, that at convenient time after meeting, 
- * firiQt ſcrutiay may be made whether any members re- 

turned te ſer ve in parliament, have either given or re- 
* ceived any ſuma of money for a ſeat in that houſe; to 

deri, mayor, other returning officers, or to uny 

& peer or commoner of this .nealm3: and that upon dif- 

+4, covery of any ſucb, ſome note of infamy maybe mark- 
«© ed on the offender by expulſion, or otherwiſe; finally to 


<< ſtop and prevent for the future, this worſt and moſt dan- 


5 . . o 93 3 : * . , 
1 ,gerous and of corruption %% 
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If the fountain be polluted, . it. ip idle;to expggt that, the 
» ; 
ſtreams will be clear ; and the ſame oath that the frecholdergr 


leQor is to take, ſhould, methinks, a. funtiori, he taken bythe 
repreſentative. this is for the honour, f parliaments and; is 
e a very notable; precedent; which I ma) 8 
Momed to reite. %% net veg nen 
Anno 157 L, Elis, 13, one Thomas Lang gent, was e 
being found to be a very, ſimple man, got fit for the place 
was queſtioned how he came to be elected. The dati man 
immediately. confeſſed to the honſe, that he; had, given: t 
Anthony Garland, mayor of the ſaid tewn of Weſtbne and 
one Watts of the ſame, four pounds for his place in parligment: 


hereupon an order was made, that: ſaid Garland and: Matts 


ſhould repay untoiſaid Thomas Long the 41 they had of ihims = 
alſo that a fine of 201, ſhould be aſſeſſetlfor the queen's-wſe, on 
the ſaid corporation of Weſtbury, for theit ſcandalouvattempt 


Int the ſaid Thomas Long, ſhould be diſcharged Ar all = 


honds given to the ſai} corporatipm fon eæxecuting his ꝓloce a 
parlament ; and laſtiy, that A ers aud ibe 
Lentz for by a pyrfuivant, to anſuret things: us hquid:r'be 
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2. We have do accanpt. what the event jof this inquiry vn, 
I it went no farther; tho the man's ſimplicity might in one 


deꝶxte plead: his excuſe ; he wan as much the n en a 
W 8 | reſent- 


— 


teſentment as either Garland or Wait. le is, er. m 


hiſtorian) a remarkable inſtance of the incorruption of | 


ments in'thofe days: this in my apprehenſion is not fo clear: 


' the privitege- was then of ſo little: value, we are not to 


wonder that dribery was then uncommon, all that the poor 
man could have propoſed to make by his feat was a little 
ſaving, by living at board, out of his wages of 28. per 


diem: for queen Eliz. by the perſect obſequioufneſs in which 


ſhe kept her parliaments had no occaſion tò bribe.— If we are 


to ſuppoſe that the ſenſe of this excuſed him to the honſe, a - 


reaſon offers for a contraty conduct, in an age when a ſingle 
ſeat, as we are told, is fold for 17 or 1800 l. A man who pur- 
chafes at this high rate can hardly be ſuppoſed to look for, or 


find a way to refund himſelf: I will imagine the beſt, that 


honour in the opportunity of ferving his king and country is 
his motive. But I am not without fuſpicion that whatever 
the ſeller may intend, the buyer has no thought of ſubjeQing 
himſelf at the end of ſix or ſeven years to the fame expence; 
and gentlemen from this hint may be inſtructed, that in this 


practice an inſuperable bar lies in the way of their new 


made, td which I implicitly ſubſcribe and firmly adhere. But 


favourite ſcheme ; on the other hand conſtituents may be led 
to conſider, how far they can or ought to depend upon the 


patriotiſm of men, who either buy or fell] at this high rate. 


We are told farther, that ſome little time after, in the 


fame ſeſſion, upon ſome ſpeeches made in the houſe, that 
 fome members had taken money for their vsices; a committee 
was appointed to examine into it, who the next day reported, 
that they could not learn of any member that had dealt unlaw- 
fully, or indirecthy in that behalf ; but the report was fo 


* 


quick, that 1 doubt the ſcrutiny was not very ftria. If in- 


quiry is now made of the ſame, I have no fuſpicion that any 


contrary evidence will appear; by recommending it, I muſt 
de ſuppoſed to conſult only the honour of the houſe, and every 


(3) * Fdo propoſe and require, that you will move for a 
committee, to review and make a fummary of all re/olu- 


(ions on your journals, ſince the firſt of William and 


Mary, down to the laſt of George the 2d.—That, after 
carefully examining, if any may be found inconſiſtent 

with law, or the acknowledged rights of your conſtitu- 
s ents, they may be quickly reſcindt“ ?.. 


by 


I go no farther back, becaufe at that time a ſettlement was 


1s 
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is it not a dreadful thing, that in this land of liberty, a man 


ſhall be intituled to property by la, and yet precluded by a 
reſolution of the commons from aſſerting it legally? Gan a 
man who refuſes. to comply with: this: requiſition; be the 


friend of liberty? Had we, your conſtituents, this power in 
ourſelves, would we convey it to you? How can men who 
_ confeſs that their powers are delegated; pretend to uſurp this? 
It is a ſpecies of tyranny in any European monarchy never 


heard of, to the worſt of our kings, this is the worſt obs 


jection; ſuch of them as were depoſed and loſt their heads, 
did nothing worſe, or perhaps ſo bad. In a late caſe, be- 


tween a certain baronet, and an old Iriſh proprietor, I had 


the pleaſure to hear this juſtly inſiſted on, and at the ſame 
time the aſtoniſhment to hear the ſame men diſputing againſt 
themſelves, when afraid that their reaſoning would be ap- 


* 


plied to another inſtan dee. 


(A) do require and inſiſt, that, as far as in you lies, you 


« will provide either by ſome new law, or by explainin 


e the laws already. made, for the freedom of elections. 


e mean, that when a member is duly elected, he may at 


no time be ſent back upon us, and we compelled to ge 


<'to a new election.? by geb 


Bating that in many caſes, it is not eaſy to find a ſecond per- 


ſon properly qualified for- this important truſt; it is in any 
caſe a hardſhip, that we have ever very reluctantly borne, even 


| before we came to a full underſtanding of our own. privi- 
leges.—If you have a right of chuſing your own member, 


what need, I pray you, of ſo much parade ? The ſhorter and 
better way, would be to direct the ſheriff to make return of 
four or more, and out of them to chuſe to your liking.— 


I remember, when a lad, to have been preſent at the debates 


upon the merits of a famous election, for the county ot W 
M, when the orators grown weary, and the queſtion 
called for, the firſt L——-d A——n, then a member of the 
lower houſe, abruptly riſing; to go out, was caught hold 6f 
by a friend near the door, and aſked, what, Jos, won't you 


ſtay to vote with us? No by G=g—g—4, ſays. he, I won't, 
for I don't like the man on one fide, nor the cauſe on the 
other. There was more honeſty in this, than was in the 
majority upon that queſtion, and yet it was not honeſt enough; 


becauſe not hking a man, whether for his. face or his fame, 


is no reaſon. to bar him of his right, as long as this privzege 


v 


is ſtood upon. The king's writ, is but à kind of Conge . ; 
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we your nts, with whatever ments you 
your conſtituents, wich | 7 


may pleaſe to ſalute us, are little better than cyphers. 


cs). % You are. hereby inſtraQed to oppoſe and prevent, ab 


„ much as in you lies, the making of any new. laws, 
where the neceſſity is not both urgent and apparent. 


The reaſon of this requiſition is given very conciſely in a 


ſpeech by Mr. Fulk Greville, anno 1592. The more 


& laws, ſays he, we make, the leſs liberty we have to our 


“ ſelves,” It was by multipfying laws, that our kings un- 


warily loſt ſo much of their prerogative, and people will not 


believe it; by this we are every day running into ſlavery, to 
make prerogative our only law; are they not already fo: mul- 


tiplied that hardly -A— M can tell at preſent what is law, 


and what ts not law? Do you wiſh to ſee all the property of 


the ſubjeC in the hands of the gentlemen of the long robe? | 


(6) es To deſcend to leſſer matters, take a hint about ihe 


“ vexatious property of the "clergy, and do ſomething to 


put us of the laity, upon a better footing with them.!“ 5 


Vou know every body is weary of them and of their claims: 
from the uncertainty of modus's and cuſtoms, you may tell 
me their property is precarious enough already, in ſo much, 
that- it is ridiculous to call it one, for this reaſon, that none- 


of them can take it to market; yet when you conſider that 
they have as many ways to puniſh us, as we have to vex 
them, and that tho? the verdicts of juries are always for us, 

| becauſe we can in, any caſe get witneſſes to prove any thing 


we allege, the opinions of judges are moſtly againſt us, it 


+ 
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may not#be unadviſeable to do ſomething in the matter. It 


is not for their ſakes J call for this, for, attached as they are 
to men only by intereſt, and of courſe by principle, they 
will ever be bars in the way of that unlimited liberty, which 
ts to grow out of another revolution, but in truth for our 


another. 


* own behalf.” 


own. If it could be done, the beſt way would be by a root 

and branch bill to knock off the whole; but if matters be not 
Tipe for that, till better times may come, let fome means or 
other be contrived to ſhorten our diſputes ; that it may be 

no longer in our power alternately to haraſs and plague one 


{) © Before I conclude my inſtructions, hear a word in my 
When 
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Prytanæum during life, at the expence of the flate, 1 2 la- 
dean you ſee, ſtrongly, and conſcientioufly- to inform a. 


proper teſts 


glitter o 
vou do not mean to deceive us. You: have made fair pro- 
feſſions, Ws look: for. performance; prove your integrity, 8c- 
5 Ace d Jour ſelves as men of, bonour, and you; will upon any 

ee. 3 Sa the voice and intereſt of your 
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nfence, you know what it was, 70 be. maintas 


eform * countrymen, . MAulia Faci Tuligus ſudavs. at | 


Bee 1 pron gem moye; that, it may be. an inſtruQion'to 


the committee of ſupply, that a ſum not exceedin 
he granted to the compiler and editor of this Uttle eſſay, or 

that.his majeſty be een . hs him on the liſt of pen- 
ſioners, for, Sc. this whatever you do im 


_ _ other matters, you will give me a. — that you are men 
of ſincerity, who have reſpect to yaur words and e, 
and worthy of the truſt committed to yu. 


I have now done. You have, gentle men, here bafare- your 
PATRIOT ISM, reaſonable, legal, and loyal, 
undo theſe heavy burdens and, you will. deſerve the name; 
are they left us: you. find them. No glare of courteſy, no; 

f words ſhall ever cajole me into the confidence, — 
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